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Max, WaTCHING FOR A SQUIRREL. 


Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


LE POILU DE CARCASSONNE. 


The poilus of France on the Western Front are brave as 
brave can be, 

Whether they hail from rich Provence or from ruined 
Picardie; 


It’s the self-same heart from the lazy Loire and the busy 


banks of Seine, 

Undaunted by perpetual mud or cold or gas or pain; 

And all are as gay as men know how whose wealth and 
friends are gone, 

But the gayest of all is a little white dog that came from 
Carcassonne. 


He was brought as a pup by a Midi man to a sector along 
the Aisne, 

But his man laid the wire one pitch-black night and never 
came back again. 

The pup stood by with one ear down and the other a ques- 
tion mark, 

And at times he licked his dead friend’s face and at times 
he tried to bark, 

Till the listening sentry heard the sound, and when the day- 
light shone 

He looked abroad and cried, “Bon Guieu! C’est le poilu de 
Carcassonne!” 


So the dead man’s copains kept the dog on the strength of 
the company, 

And whoever went short it was not the pup, though a greedy 
pup was he; 

They gave him their choicest bits of singe and drops of 
pinard too; 

He was warm and safe when he crept beneath a cloak of 
horizon-blue; 

They clipped fresh brisques in his rough white coat as the 
weary months dragged on, 

And all the sector knows him now as le Poilu de Carcas- 
sonne. 


And in return he keeps their hearts from that haunting 
foe, Pennut; 

He’s their plaything, friend, and sentry too, and a lover of 
devilry; 

He helps them to hunt out rats or Boches; he burrows and 
sniffs for mines, 

And he growls when the murderous shrapnel flies screaming 
above the lines; 

His little black nose is a-quiver with glee whenever a raid is 


on 
And they say with pride, “C’est le guerre elle-méme, notre 
Poilu de Carcassonne!” 


There was none more glad when they went to rest in their 
billet, a ruined shack, 

But when they returned to the front-line trench he was just 
as pleased to be back; 

He’s ae spirit of fun itself, and so when other men feel 

ue, 

His friends remark, ‘‘Le cafard, quoi? On l’connait pas 
chez nous!” 

So when you drink to the valiant French and the glorious 
fights they’ve won 

Just raise your glass to a little white dog that came from 
Carcassonne. 

—Punch. 


Tue KINDNESS CLUB. 


Letter written to a member of the League who 
sends it for encouragement to those who are 
trying to advance humane education. The de- 
sire for a stereopticon made at the close of the 
letter was at once fulfilled by this same good 
friend.—A. H. 8. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 

I fear you may think I do not appreciate the 
gift of Our FourFooTeD FRienDs which has 
come so regularly for over two years. I assure 
you that I do, and can also tell you that the 
club members have greatly changed for the bet- 
ter. All boys are naturally cruel, but the boys 
among whom I work were especially so. They 
now try, and try hard too, to be kind to every 
living creature, and try to protect them from 
cruel usage. 

One day some time ago five or six boys met 
me when I stepped off the cars. They were all 
excitement, and all talked at once. They all 
shouted when they saw me, ‘‘We’ve got some 
kittens for you!’’ I said ‘‘Where?”’ and they 
said “Back of the missions.” We hurried over 
to the mission and there we found other boys 
with a box containing three tiny kittens a. few 
hours old. 

This was the story. A woman had given the 
kittens to one of the boys and told him to place 
them on the car tracks. One of the other boys 
took them away and brought them to me. The 
boy who rescued the kittens was one of our worst 
Syrian boys. We made much of the event. 
Asked the boys to come to the platform on the 
following Sunday, told the story, gave each 4 
little flag, which mother had sent me, and pinnec 
it on with the beautiful collie dog badge. Ther 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 3 


in addition gave the hero a picture telling the 
school that any boy who put down the wrong 
and stood by the weak was as much of a soldier 
as he who went to the front with a gun. 

Now I am anxious to do more for the boys for 
they are getting to the age where they may slip 
away. Jam very anxious to have a stereopticon 
that I may show them pictures of animals and 
tell more about them, also other pictures.— 
Cabo: 


Birds in the War Area. 


The majority of communications which come 
from the war area continue to lay stress on the 
indifference with which birds appear to regard 
the hideous fury and destruction of war. Mr. 
H. Thoburn Clarke, writing in Country Life (Oct. 
7, 1916), tells especially of the insouciance of the 
swallows, twittering and circling in and among 
ruined houses and barns and building in the cor- 
nices of what once were dainty drawing rooms. 

“The swallows built several nests on the rafter 
of a big outhouse which we used as a harness 
room. The nests were only just above our heads, 
but the swallows slipped behind the rafters and 
constructed their nests and laid their eggs quite 
unheeding our presence. 

“Once the Germans shelled our position for an 
hour and a half. We retreated to some cellars 
which had been sandbagged and waited there 
until the bombardment stopped. The place was 
struck several times, and one shell dropped into 
the cellars, but failed to explode and did no 
damage to anyone. When the ‘strafing’ was all 
Over we found that one shot had taken off the 
greater part of the stable roof, the second had hit 
the end of the outhouse and demolished part of 
the wall. The swallows apparently did not care, 
for they were not in the least perturbed by the 
noise of the shelling, and continued feeding their 
young ones as if nothing had happened. Before 
the day was over they were using the shell hole as 
& convenient entrance through which to pass 
backwards and forwards with food for their 
young. 

“At one of our stopping places a pair of swal- 
lows calmly appropriated the rack on which we 
hung our jackets. Needless to say, we resigned 
the rack to them and hung our uniforms upon a 


hastily improvised rack consisting of a board 

with some large nails driven into it. Unfortu-. 
nately we were ordered off on our travels before 

the nest was completed and never knew how the 

birds fared in their home making.” 

Mr. Thoburn Clarke refers to the vast quanti- 
ties of insects swarming on the battlefield; and 
this is a matter which has already impressed both 
ornithologists and agriculturists with the des- 
perate need France will have for her insectivorous 
birds after the war. It may be fairly assumed 
that no more hecatombs of swallows will be per- 
mitted in the Camargue, to fill the pockets of 
the feather traders at the expense of the food of 
the people-—The Romsey Advertiser. 


A London Verdict. 


The automatic electric cage for the destruction 
of small animals invented by Huntington Smith 
was installed in 1913 at the Animal Rescue 
League in London, England, an institution car- 
ried on under the supervision of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
One of the most intelligent and explicit reports of 
the lethal action of the cages was made by Dr. 
Reinhardt Rutland, of London, who says in 
conclusion: 

“Compared with the use of the chloroforming 
lethal chamber, I am thoroughly satisfied that 
the use of the electrical killer is full of advantages, 
and though it is painful and sad to see domestic 
pets suddenly killed, the majority apparently in 
good health and doubtless in many cases pre- 
viously well cared for, yet if they have to be 
killed it is certain that nothing could be more 
painless, sudden, and entirely satisfactory than 
the method employed by the Animal Rescue 
League.” 

It may be of interest to members of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston to know that the 
London Animal Rescue League was founded by 
Miss Kate Cording under the name of the 
“Feline Defence League.’’ Later on Miss 
Cording wrote to Mrs. Huntington Smith asking 
permission to change the name of her organiza- 
tion to Animal Rescue League as it was her pur- 
pose, after reading a Boston Annual Report to. 
carry on her work as far as possible after the. 
pattern of the plan of the Boston League. Mrs, 
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4 Our Fourfooted Friends 


Smith cheerfully gave her approval. Although 


-the name was invented by Mr. and Mrs. Smith 


for the Boston work it was not copyrighted and 
any society was free to use it. Two or three 
years later Miss Cording, worn out by arduous 
work for animals, died and bequeathed her 
League to the Royal 8. P. C. A. of which it is 
now a branch. In 1913, Mr. Edward Fairholm, 
managing the R. S. P. C. A., installed the 
electric cages for use in this branch of the Society. 


MY TERRIER. 


The dog carries disease in his hair and death in his teeth. 
—aA letter to the New York Sun. 


My terrier, on willing feet, 
For years has gambolled at my side; 
Through winter’s cold, through summer’s heat 
He leaves me not, whate’er betide. 
Ofttimes he shares my bed with me: 
Against my breast I let him le; 
And yet, so far as I can see, 
Disease has passed me by. 


Right gratefully he shares my food: 
He cheers me up when I am sad: 
He’s never boresome, never rude: 
When I am happy he is glad. 
When silly humans rave and rant 
I turn me to my faithful friend: 
He’s honest, brave and free from cant 
And will be to the end. 


Within his eyes he carries faith: 

His little heart is staunch and true: 
Disloyalty is but a wraith 

Whose evil name he never knew. 
He carries death and dread disease, 

Say some whose minds are gaseous fog: 
Spare me such people, if you please! 

I much prefer my dog! 

—Kenneto L. Roserts in Life. 


SocleETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS, 
84 Ruz DE GRENELLE, PARIS, 
February 6, 1918. 
Mapame Huntineton Smit, President, Ani- 
mal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Mapame: On the 19th of last November you 
were kind enough to notify Madame de Silva, 
76 rue de Rennes, at Paris, of the dispatch to her 
address of a packing case containing one hundred 
bandages for horses and a certain number of 
other knitted woolen articles of various kinds. 
Madame de Silva requested us to take charge of 
this shipment and to see that the articles that 
you had so kindly made should be forwarded to 
one of the veterinary commands at the front. 


We took the necessary precautions and the 
case has finally reached us. I now take the op- 
portunity to address to you, in the name of 
this society, my very deep and very sincere 
thanks for your generous undertaking and beg of 
you to transmit these acknowledgements to the 
ladies of your society whose patience and in- 
genuity we so greatly admire, and who have so 
kindly collaborated in this beneficent work. 

This shipment will certainly be received with 
thanks by all those called upon to benefit from 
it and will contribute in a very large measure 
to enhance the appreciation on the part of our 
soldiers of the invaluable assistance which is 
being given them by the great sister Republic 
of the United States. 

With renewed expression of our infinite grati- 
tude for this touching manifestation of sym- 
pathy and generosity, I beg of you, madame, to 
accept the assurance of my very respectful 
esteem.—G. Bout, Vice-President. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
8 AND YOUNG 4 


True Stories about Dogs. 

On one occasion a very fine Newfoundland dog 
was sitting on a wooden bridge eating a bone 
when a mastiff came along and attempted to 
steal it from him. A quarrel soon arose, and in 
the struggle that followed both dogs lost their 
balance and fell into the stream beneath. 

The nearest landing place was about a hundred 
yards away, and to it the Newfoundland easily 
and quickly swam, and after a good shake was 
about to run away, when he turned and saw his 
late enemy struggling in the water, and gradually 
drowning. One look was enough. In went the 
Newfoundland, and, seizing the other by the 
collar he dragged him safely to the shore. The 
two dogs then silently eyed each other, wagged 
their tails and went their separate ways. 

A group of two dogs and one small boy wert 
standing on a street corner. The dogs were full 
grown Scotch collies; suddenly one of the dogs 
jumped upon the boy, putting both paws on hi 
shoulders. The boy was not prepared to resist 
the leap, and he fell down on the sidewalk. Im 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 5 


mediately the other dog rushed in upon the scene, 
knocked the first dog down and rolled him over 
and over in the dust, then went up to the boy, 
who had arisen and was watching this proceeding, 
licked his hand and looked up affectionately into 
his face as if asking if he was hurt. 

A passer-by stopped and asked the boy the ex- 
planation of this curious proceeding. “Oh,” he 
said, ““my papa is a sea captain. He is away on 
his ship now. Just before he sailed he asked 
Jeff, this dog with a white spot on his nose, to 
take care of me. Jeff understood it, and he 
follows me everywhere, and when Mac—that’s 
the other dog, his brother—plays too roughly 
with me, Jeff knocks him down and cuffs him, 
and won’t let him come near me for ever so long 
afterward.” 

Jeff looked up in his little master’s face as if he 
understood every word he was saying. Mac 
came up and licked the boy’s hand as if he were 
apologizing for being rough, and then they all 
raced off together. 

Here is a story of a dog who knew when Sun- 
day came. His name was Dahl, and every 
Sunday morning his master used to take him to 
a certain place to bathe. On week day mornings 
he would lie under the table and not put so much 
as his nose out when his master was preparing to 
go out, but on Sunday morning Dahl would run 
up stairs and bark until he heard some one 
coming, then he would race down again and find 
his master’s shoes, and getting them in his mouth 
would carry them up to his master, after which 
he would run back and dance around impatiently 
until they were ready to go. 

As soon as the door was opened he would 
Spring out into the street and look to see if a car 
was coming. Without waiting for his master he 
never failed to take the right car, or to get off at 
the right street. He always reached the spot 
where he was given his bath in advance of his 
master, but he would never put one foot in the 
water until his master arrived and gave him per- 
mission to go in. When the desired permission 
came he would wade out just far enough from 
the bank to be within reach and stand there until 
he was well lathered with soap, when he would 
take a good plunge, swim put, and enjoy himself 
until he was summoned to go home. 


That dogs have a sense of time and count the 
days of the week is pointed out in another story 
of a dog who went regularly every Saturday to 
market, whether any of the family went or not; 
also, of another whose master was a Catholic, 
and the dog could never be induced to eat meat 
on Friday. This faithful creature, upon the 
death of his master refused to eat at all, and 
died of grief. 

A blind man owned a dog which guided him 
about the streets, and on a street where there 
were two lines of horse cars always took his 
master to the green car, which was the one he 
wanted to take. This dog also learned how to 
go to the butcher, baker or grocer, and could be 
safely entrusted with errands to which ever store 
his master pleased to send him. 

The Animal World gives a few valuable sug- 
gestions about the treatment of these friends and 
companions that are so dear to us. In the first 
place consider their breed and it will aid in the 
knowledge of what treatment they need. A St. 
Bernard in his natural state defies the most in- 
clement weather, goes miles through blinding 
snowstorms in a wild and mountainous country 
to secure help for those in need; how then will 
such a dog fare when chained up, and his diges- 
tion spoiled by dainties? 

Mastiffs in their places of nativity are used 
for hunting wild beasts, for watching herds, and 
defending their owners’ property. How will 
they feel if kept in confinement and given no 
adequate exercise to employ their powerful mus- 
cles? Will it be strange if they grow morose 
and vicious?—A. H. 8. 


A Bob Tale. 


Bobby, a Manx cat had lived in the same 
neighborhood for years; he was an old-time resi- 
dent. He grew attached to the place because— 
no one knows just why. At any rate, when his 
owner moved away, Bobby went, too, but in a 
few weeks was back in his favorite haunts. 
After many useless attempts to keep him, his 
owner gave up hope, for Bob always found his 
way back. He considered the house where he 
used to live, his, whether tenanted or not. 
When people moved in, after some time, Bob 
immediately made friends with them and gave 
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them to understand that he went with the house. 
All went well with Bob until they, too, moved. 
Again he was taken away but always came back. 

Perhaps it would be well to describe Bob—he 
was a large tiger-cat with extremely long hind 
legs and no tail (that’s why I am writing this 
one). These peculiarities immediately made 
him prominent in the neighborhood, hence a 
target for the boys to throw stones at. Bobby 
thought he was an exceptionally fine singer and 
always liked to make use of his voice beneath 
bedroom windows in the stillness of the night. 
This caused water, hair brushes, and many 
other articles to be aimed-at his unsuspecting 
head. 

Bob was very independent. After the second 
family had moved out, the third in the house re- 
fused to consider him a part of the deal. He was 
hopelessly turned out into the streets, a beggar. 
His troubles were many, and it was natural that 
his disposition should become sullen—it was 
natural that he should beware of everyone and 
try to protect himself when he had no way of 
knowing who was friend or who was foe. Fi- 
nally, after several years of wandering, he con- 
cluded he had no friends so treated all as ene- 
mies—he was dangerous, you couldn’t touch him, 
for he would bite. Yet he lingered on in that 
unhappy, uncared-for condition. 

One day in early springtime my sister was sit- 
ting on the steps reading when suddenly she felt 
something rubbing against her. She looked 
down and saw Bobby, the tramp, who had be- 
come desperate for some friendly touch and had 
come to her. He was hungry for affection and 
when she patted him, bounded about trying to 
show his joy. She was so moved by his pathetic 
appeal that he was henceforth considered hers. 

At first Bobby liked to be friendly only when 
he could show all the affection. He would rub 
against you and make an attempt at purring. 
It was rather poor because he lacked practice. 
If anyone tried to pat him, he would be likely 
to turn and bite, for, because of ill treatment, he 
trusted no one. Little by little kindness brought 
him out of his “uncivilized” state, he soon wanted 
us to pat him. At first we had to watch his 
eyes, for sometimes, without any warning, he 
would become wild again and bite (he always bit, 


never scratched). It was as if he forgot that he © 
had been adopted into a home. Gradually — 
there came a change in him and we could trust — 
him almost completely, but he wanted nothing | 
to do with strangers; he still was afraid 2 any- 
one he did not know. 
After living with us for two happy years, he 
became sick. As soon as we realized that he 
was unable to get well we put him out of his 
suffering, knowing that he had enough of mis- 
fortune in his earlier days. 
The way he changed from a dangerous beggar — 
to a family pet shows what kindness will do for | 
animals.—Rutu I. Cartson, Wakefield High © 
School. ! 


A TROUBLESOME CAT. 


“What shall we do with this troublesome cat 
That mews at the window, drags food on the mat, 
And keeps us forever opening doors— 

A terrible autocrat she, on four paws; 

A restless, plain little, gray little beast, 

And to my mind she’s not in the least 

Of value or use—just a needless expense. 

It seems to me ’twere the part of good sense 

To put her to sleep in some merciful way, 

Now that we’ve all such taxes to pay.” 
Thus spoke Uncle Jules, with a frown at the cat 
That persisted in gnawing her bones on the mat. 


At pee words a loud protest was heard in the room, 
For none of us wished for poor puss such a doom. 


“Oh, oh, ’twere a pity to put her to sleep, 

You'll allow she’s a mouser that pays for her keep,’’ 
Put in Uncle Art, ‘‘for never a mouse 

Or rat today do we have in the house; 

Why, before she came we were quite overrun, 

But now ’tis a long time since I’ve seen one!”’ 


‘°Tis true what Art says,” then up spoke Aunt Lou; 
“T know she’s a nuisance, but what should we do 
Were it not for erimalkin, for traps are no use— 

Or of very little—when mice fast and loose 

Play hide-and-go-seek in the halls, on the stairs, 

And one comes upon them quite oft unawares 

In the cupboard, or top bureau drawer, or band box?— | 
At the club, where they're giving a series of talks 
On food conservation, twas stated, I’m told, 

That a good mouser’s worth is more precious than gold; 
For every rat ’tis figured, I hear, 

Costs the Republic a dollar a year, 

So every mischievous, troublesome rat 

That’s been destroyed by this little gray cat 

Has added thereby to the harvester’s store, 

And helped the Federal Government more 

Than you think, perhaps, in winning the war. 

Puss has certainly paid an income tax 

By helping our granaries thus to wax 

In bulk by her tireless energy— 

Her truly wonderful industry. 

A rat a week is her average, 

And counting each rat as a dollar in wage, 

Why, to my mind ’tis perfectly clear 
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Our Fourfooted Friends 7 


A good half hundred dollars a year 

Has pussy paid as her part of the tax, 

For such are the incontrovertible facts 

The statistics give us (and they never lie), 

So who would have the sense to deny 

Her place in the world as ‘fireside sphinx’— 

Her right to nine lives? Why, no one who thinks!” 


So the ban was lifted that very same day, 

And all were agreed that grimalkin should stay 

In spite of her mews, of her bones on the mat, 

For the Government needed the plain little cat. 
Lovetia C. Poors. 


BUNGALOW NOTES] 


April 13:—Our usual April snowstorm began 
yesterday and again the shrubs and trees are 
heavily loaded with snow—a very beautiful, 
picturesque sight. All winter we have been 
missing the juncos but they came back to us this 
week and today a flock: of them are around the 
bungalow, on the window shelves, under the pine 
and cedar trees where Perkins put seeds for them, 
apparently quite undisturbed by a large flock of 
purple grackles that are also very busy around 
the bungalow. I counted fifty of the latter on 
the bird table and on the cedar trees just over 
the table a few minutes ago. 

All winter we have had a pair of chickadees 
and a pair of downy woodpeckers around the 
bungalow. I cannot remember a day that we 
have not seen them on one of the bird shelves 
and on the trees where we have the beef suet, but 
they have not been seen for several days and I 


feel much troubled about them as there has been 
another sparrow hawk on the trees that the chick- 
adees were wont to frequent. I felt sure this 
snowstorm would bring them back if they are 
alive and I have been again and again to the 
windows watching for them, but they have not 
come. The blue jays have also disappeared. I 
can hardly believe that one hawk could have 
frightened away the blue jays, so I shall not give 
up hopes of a return of the chickadees and wood- 
peckers. 

During the pleasant, mild days we stopped 
putting out any feed for the birds and that would 
account for the absence of the greedy blue jays, 
but there was suet on the trees for the birds that 
love it. 

The pair of nuthatches came again this spring 
and examined their bird house that they occupied 
a year ago, then went away and have not come 
back. I fear the hawk has frightened them. 
As I have been in town every day I have not 
seen this mischief-maker, but my housekeeper 
saw him and noticed a sudden flight of every 
bird around the bungalow. I wonder where the 
juncos have been all winter. I am glad to see 
them back, for I love to hear the musical note 
they utter, which is not a song, but a sweet sound. 

I have just heard an unusual song, very sweet 
and short, and looking out my window I see 
that we are having a visit from the fox sparrow, 
of all sparrows the most beautiful. I see but 
one, but I think there must be others near by. 

April 19:—There has been a great change in 
the weather—‘‘For, lo, the winter is past, the 
rain (snow) is over and gone; the flowers appear 
on the earth; the time of the singing of birds has 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the 
land.” The crocuses are in bloom. I scraped 
the dead leaves off the wild columbines and 
found that they were budded. ‘The tulips are up 
and getting ready to bud, but I cannot yet find 
any of my daffodils and I am wondering if Ruth, 
who has been wandering about all over the place, 
leaving tracks of her little feet in the garden, has 
nipped off the daffodils. She is very wise, and 
soon learned where she could find a morsel she 
liked, but she can no longer put her head in my 
window as the appearance of a fly caused a 
speedy return to window screens. 
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8 Our Fourfooted Friends 


Ruta Looxs IN THE WINDOW. 


Poor little Ruth! She was too wise and too 
willing for her own good, I judge from her condi- 
tion when we rescued her from a master who 
boasted ‘‘There is nothing that donkey can’t 
do!’”’ She was used in a small plough; she was 
harnessed into a milk wagon, and “the boys 
knew how to make her go,” her owner said. 
Now her life is a life of ease and peaceful happi- 
ness, but she still looks both ragged and forlorn. 
It will take time to smooth the rough coat and 
coax the hair to grow on bare, harness-worn 
spots, and teach her to hold her ears up. 

The evening song of the robin which I have just 
been listening to is beautiful, but it has something 
the same effect on me as a waltz or mazurka of 
Chopin; I love to hear it, but there seems to be 
an undertone of sadness in it which I cannot 
define. Perhaps Mrs. Browning felt this when 
she wrote :— 


Oh, the little birds sang east, 
And the little birds sang west, 
And I said in underbreath,— 
All our life is mixed with death, 
And who knoweth which is best? 


We must all enter into life through death. 
“We die,” said William Gannett, “to live again. 
We die that we may live again. Nothing is 
quickened save it die. Mortality is the condi- 
tion of all immortality. The opening 
spring prints it off on every hillside in illumi- 
nated text of leaf and flower.” 

As we read daily of thousands of our fellow 
creatures taken from this world through the 
gates of death into the life beyond, we realize 


more than ever the need of faith in immortality. 
“To me,’ said Goethe, ‘the eternal existence 


_ of my soul is proved from my idea of activity. 


If I work incessantly till my death, nature is 
bound to give me another form of existence when 
the present can no longer sustain my spirit.”’ 

This train of thought has come to me in- 
voluntarily. A call this afternoon from the sad 
mother of one of our boys who has just left his 
home where he was a great help and comfort, to 
go to fight for his country, led me to wish that 
with this universal depression now felt by every- 
body, faith in the unseen could be stronger, for 
without faith how can these mothers and wives 
and friends bear the separations, the suspense, the ~ 
dread of loss, inseparable from this war? How 
can any of us bear the sadness of it? 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow happened just at — 
this time, not knowing my train of thought, to 
hand me a short poem he had been “adapting” — 
this holiday afternoon which is so completely © 
in harmony with these reflections that I took — 
possession of it for a conclusion, though I think — 
it is a poem one must read several times before © 
realizing fully the beautiful thought it contains:— — 


NIGHT AND DEATH. 


[Adapted from Joseph Blanco White.] 


‘“Mysterious Night! When man in terror knew 
Thy dread approach, and trembled at thy name, 
Did he not fear for this celestial frame, 

This vast, o’erhanging dome of cloud-swept blue? 

Yet when the sunset, with translucent hue, 
Curtained the day in slowly-dying flame, 

Lo, darkness, and the hosts of heaven came— 

The starry spaces opened to man’s view. 

Could he believe such marvels lay concealed 

Beyond thy light, O Sun: or could he find, 

While Earth’s minutest object lay revealed, 

Thy light to countless suns had made him blind? 
If Night and Day are thus in endless strife, 
What lies beyond, when Death encurtains Life?” 

A. H. 


Know that ‘impossible’ when truth and 
mercy and the everlasting voice of nature order, © 
has no place in the brave man’s dictionary. 
That when all men have said ‘‘Impossible”’ and — 
tumbled noisily elsewhether and thou alone art 
left, then first thy time and possibility have come. © 
It is for thee now: do thou that, and ask no man’s — 
counsel but thy own only and God’s. Brother, - 
thou has possibility in thee for much: the possi- 
bility of writing on the eternal skies the record of 
a heroic life-—THomMaAs CARLYLE. 
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Our Fourfooted, Friends g 


TEENIE AND Dalsy. 


Kansas City, KANSAS. 

Dear Mrs. SmitH: Possibly you will re- 
member hearing of our dog Mike. Well, he 
received a very delightful Christmas gift. At 
least Mrs. Allen of Kansas City, Mo., announced 
to us that she was giving Mike a year’s sub- 
scription to your magazine. No one can do a 
better bit of humane work than the adding to 
the circulation of magazines like yours. We 
will not just read ours and put it away but we 
can always find places where it can be used to 
help the cause. 

Another feature of your work which appeals 
to me is your cemetery for animals. I like the 
thought of a burial place for them and it must 
be deeply appreciated. Recently a lady came 
here from New York City bringing with her a 
cat and two beautiful little French poodles. 
Before her arrival her husband, who is a well 
known broker here, met with some difficulty in 
renting an apartment that would receive not 
Only himself and his wife but their three pets. 
His experience lead him to this conclusion 
that if you want to find a landlord who makes 
No objections to cats and dogs you must choose 
one whose property is either the best or the poor- 


est. It is the “in between” these two extremes. 
—the sort that glows with varnish and revels 
in disappearing furniture and gorgeous color 
schemes—that shuts its doors in the face of 
your dog and your cat. 

After a time the place was found and the fam- 
ily arrived. Sadly enough, however, one of the 
little dogs, her name was “‘ Teenie,” sickened and 
died soon after her arrival. It did not seeem pos- 
sible for these two people who had known and 
loved this little creature for more than twelve 
years to coldly turn her little body over to the 
janitor to be thrown away like a bit of cast-off 
rubbish. They were all undecided what to do, 
when I learned of the circumstances and offered 
grave space adjoining the resting places of three 
of our own dear dogs. My offer was received 
with much gratitude and ‘“‘Teenie’s” grave will 
be a flower-bed in the spring like the others. 
“Daisy,” the other little dog missed her very 
sadly. 

This same little Daisy dog, small as she is, 
saved her lady’s life while they were still living 
in New York. She waked her only just in time 
to escape from a room that was full of gas from 
a defective burner. This tiny dog was so fully 
convinced of the danger and the need of waking 
her lady to it that she not only sprang on her 
chest but scratched her face so that the mark of 
her small claw remained upon it for some time. 

Unless we come near and watch these little 
lives closely we cannot know how much is 
wrapped up in their bodies. But knowing them 
as they truly are we cannot despise even the 
flesh when life has passed out of it. I am in- 


closing a picture of Daisy and Teenie with their 
lady.—Very Truly, H. H. Jacoss. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES ||” 


During the month of May the League re- 
ceived and cared for 2767 cats; 488 dogs; 45 
horses. 79 dogs and 42 cats were placed in 
homes; 15 dogs and 2 cats restored to owners. 


A stable in Braintree was complained of and 
visited by our agent who found it was a case of 
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a man being unable to buy feed enough for two 
heifers. He promised either to buy grain or 
have the heifers killed and the case is being 
watched. 

It is a question whether the men owning and 
using poor and feeble horses are not often more 
sinned against than sinning. There are many 
ways whereby horse traders can fix up a lame 
horse, or an old, thin horse, so that he can be 
put into an auction sale and passed as still fit 
for work. Ignorant, poor, foreigners buy such 
horses and not until the effect of the means 
employed by the traders to fix them up has worn 
off can they tell that they have been deceived 
and the horse is unfit for work. Dr. Sullivan 
and Mr. McDonald, working on these cases for 
the League, have in a number of cases forced the 
seller to return the purchase money to the poor 
man whom they deceived. The process of the 
law in such cases is not only apt to be long- 
drawn out but, unfortunately, it is not an im- 
possible thing for the guilty horse trader to 
manage his case so adroitly that he escapes 
punishment, though the same man will often be 
persuaded to refund the money rather than to 
have the expense of a law case. 

The object of the League is to get possession 
of the suffering horse just as quickly as possible, 
and try at the same time to have justice done to 
the poor man who has been deceived into buying 
an unfit horse. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

There is a Mrs. Lucie Baker here who is the 
most fearless humane worker I have ever seen, 
and she would do great things for animals if 
she only had the money and time. She is always 
rescuing stray cats and dogs. A few days ago 
she showed me a large box full of broken whips 
and blinders which she had taken away from 
menand boys. Ifshe sees a flapping blinder and 
the driver refuses to fix it she takes a razor from 
her pocket and cuts it off. A few days ago a 
tourist who saw her doing so said to her (he was 
a man), ‘‘I wish I was as brave, but do you know 
you are liable to arrest?’”’ and she replied, “I 
don’t care. If I am arrested I will take my 
box of broken whips and blinders into court, and 
show them my souvenirs. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


She has a little trough underneath the window 
of her shop which she washes out every day And 
fills with pure water for cats and dogs, the only 
onein the city. Sheis going tohave another one 
in another part of the city. It is the hope and 
dream of her life that some time there will be a 
‘‘Home of Rest’’ in this city for animals. 

I have a cousin residing in Chocorua, N. H., a 
little village about sixty miles south of Mt. Wash- 
ington. His barnyard connects with his pasture 
by a long narrow lane, enclosed by a board fence. 
One hot day in August several years ago my 
father and I drove up to my cousin’s farm from 
an adjoining town. Arriving at my cousin’s, 
father unharnessed his young valuable horse 
and took him to the garden fence to cool off 
before putting him into the stable. We went 
into the house and joined the family in the sitting 
room. My cousin’s mare was in the pasture. 
Soon we heard Daisy making a great noise 
kicking against the lane fence. No one at first 
paid any attention to her, but finally I went to 
the back door and said, ‘“‘Daisy, what do you 
want?’ She stopped as soon as I appeared but 
as soon as I entered the house she began again. 
Three times I went out but the last time I went 
to her and I found she had been trying to call 
my attention to father’s colt which had cast 
himself. As soon as she saw me hastening to 
his relief she stopped her calls and kicking, and 
quietly turned and walked down into the pasture, 
and did not come up again that day. Father 
said she saved the life of his colt for in five min- 
utes more without aid he would have died. 


Unity CHurRcH, 
Norty Easton, Mass., 
Nov. 9, 1917. 
Dear Mrs. HUNTINGTON SMITH: 

I am Dick (sometimes when we want to be 
very stylish called Richard). I have been read- 
ing your circular about your Annual Fair, and as 
I want to be friendly to you who were so kind to 
me, not only saving my life, but finding me a 
lovely home where I have a real good time, I am 


going to renew my subscription for Our Four- — 


FOOTED FRIENDS but also add a little to it to help 
your Fair. Iam not writing this myself because 
my right forefoot is sore, and so I asked my dear 
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Our Fourfooted Friends ll 


master, Mr. Chaffin, to write for me. You will 
please excuse all his poor writing and bad spelling. 
J like to live here ever so much. I dine with the 
family every day. My table cloth is the Boston 
Herald which I help someone spread on the rug 
beside my master, and he gives me fine tidbits. 
I am sometimes so hungry that I can’t always 
wait and several times I have jumped right up 
on the table while he is carving; but when I do 
that he gets awkward with his right arm and it 
accidentally brushes me off the table. 

The only thing I don’t approve of is that when 
I step into the pantry and get a piece of meat or 
fish myself because I do not want to trouble 
anyone to get it for me, they call it stealing and 
once my master actually called mea thief! I 
don’t think he did right, for I am a member of 
his family and the other members of the family 
go into the pantry and get things and why should 
not I. I pity them anyhow, for I have four legs 
and they only two, and I can see in the dark and 
they never have any nice little tender mice to 
eat as I do. O, it just makes my mouth water 
to think of it! 

I enclose a $2.00 check for you. 

I thank you for your kindness to me in send- 
ing me to W. L. Chaffin’s in North Easton, Mass. 
He had a cat once that lived’ seventeen years 
and I am going to try to beat that record. 

Yours most thankfully, 
Dick CHAFFIN. 


PROCTORSVILLE, VT. 
My friend says she has two tame chickadees 
that come here through the season and one year 
did not come here at all. The following year 
she was standing on the piazza when a bird 
came flying towards her. She opened the door 
to go in after nuts and the bird flew after her. 
She got the nuts and fed it so you see the bird’s 
memory was good.—L. S. S. 


To the Editor of Our FouRFOoTED FRIENDS:— 


I stood looking out of my study window, one 
Tainy day, and my attention was directed to 
the drops scattered over the pane. There was 
hot enough energy in any one of the drops to 


make it move and there seemed no way to unite 
them. al 


Then, one drop that was a little larger than 
the others rolled down and joined one just be- 
neath it. This made a large drop and it began 
rolling down the pane, getting larger and gaining 
force as it went, until it swept everything before 
it. 

Here, thought I, is an example of what we may 
do by uniting and throwing our energy into one 
common cause. There may not be energy 
enough in a single one of us to accomplish any- 
thing, but, by quietly uniting our efforts, one at a 
time, we finally gain such force and momentum, 
that we carry everything with and ahead of us. 

Since learning that lesson the old adage, 
“United we stand, divided we fall,’ has shaped 
itself in my mind to “‘Separated we stand, united 
we move.’’ Analyze this reconstructed adage 
and we have, ‘‘Separated, we can do nothing; 
united, everything is possible of accomplish- 
ment!’’ This is the great principle of co-opera- 
tion and makes for the upbuilding of any com- 
munity, public movement or work of any kind. 

If the friends of the Animal Rescue League 
were to put this principle into immediate opera- 
tion it would be the means of accomplishing a 
great many things that now, for lack of united 
effort, cannot be done. 

ALAN PrEssLEY WiLson, Minister, 
H. C. Potter Memorial Union Chapel, 
Mont Alto, Pennsylvania. 


NortH Srepewick, Mg., 
February 4, 1918. 

In answer to your card asking about Dog 
4330 taken December 20,1917. He is the finest, 
brightest and most satisfactory little doggie in 
every way. He certainly is contented and 
happy. We are very fond of him and would 
not take $50 for him, so Mr. Thurston says. 
He certainly has a good home. No children to 
bother him, everybody kind and good with 
lots of patience—Very truly yours, J. T. 


WINTHROP. 

I know you will be glad to hear that Dottie 
is well and very happy. Hasn’t had a sick day 
since she came to me. She has grown and is 
covered with beautiful fine white fur. 
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She can sit up and beg, shake paws and catch 
a ball. She has two rag dolls and several balls 
for playthings. Her friends are two King 
Charles dogs and a white kitten. 

Dottie has a great many pet names but the 
name she loves best is “‘Darling Girl.’ Oh, 
how she will run to me when I call for my 
Darling Girl! She will stand on her hind legs 
and pat my face and then she will take every 
hairpin out of my hair. 

I think the world of her. She has been my 
sunbeam this winter.—Sincerely yours, GER- 
TRUDE PIKE. 


Camp WapsworTH, February 22, 1918. 


DEAR FRIEND: 

I just received a letter from my friend Mr. 
McCann telling me that you gave him the things 
to send me. I want to thank you very much as 
they were just what I wanted. The scarf was 
the first I have seen since I have been in the 
army, and I will make good use of it. The hel- 
met and sweater are just the right size and will 
help to keep me warm when itis cold. We were 
at Camp Greene, Charlotte, for about three 
months, and we just moved down here last 
Monday. We had to walk about two miles 
from the station to this camp, and it was raining 
in torrents all the way. Then, to make things 
worse we had to unload the supplies from the 
train, and none of us got any sleep. Everything 
is in tip top shape now so we will forget all 
about that wet night. 

All regiments that come into this camp are 
placed in a detention camp for fourteen days and 
then are moved into camp quarters where we are 
made to do some hard drilling. We have a 
small dog that we picked up on the way and we 
named him ‘‘Speed.” If anybody ever hurts 
him his life would be in danger as he is the pet 
of the whole company. He walks into every 
tent and looks around, and wags his tail, and 
finds a warm place to sleep, and then goes out. 

I must go out on a detail now, and I want. to 
thank you again for the things you sent me. I 
hope this will find you in the best of health. I 
remain,— Yours truly, GEORGE CARLSON. 


Tue AnimaL ReEscur Leacun: The wire 
haired fox terrier taken from you December 8, 
1917 (No. 4173) ‘‘Togo” Talbot is a model little 
dog. He is affectionate, obedient, intelligent, 
quickly wins the hearts of all who see him. In 
fact, he rules the house. His only fault is he is 
too friendly and as yet has to be kept on leash 
for fear of losing him. There isa marked change 
from the timid little stray of West Roxbury who 
never barked or whined for the first four days we 
had him to the courageous valiant animal, 
eagerly pulling on his chain of today. We hope 
he may live to attain the age of our other dog, 
Dot, 16 years.—Sincerely, A. M. T. 


Camp GRANT, Iuu., February 22, 1918. 
My pear Mrs. SMITH: 

It affords me great pleasure to acknowledge 
receipt of a sweater through Serg. Joseph H. — 
Dornblaser. I can assure you that your kind- 
ness shall long be remembered, and that I may 
be able to help the cause for which we are all 
fighting. Please accept my many thanks for 
same.—With warmest regards, I am, Very re- 
spectfully yours, PrivaTE BERNARD P. Bay, — 
Ambulance Co. 344, 311 Train. 


Fort ANDREWS, Boston HARBOR. _ 
I wish to tell you of a little incident which 

occurred here in the guard house last night when ~ 
I was on guard. About two o’clock, when I was 
going to post my relief, we discovered that our 
cat lying on one of the bunks brought five little 
kittens into this world, and they are dandies. 
When I brought the old relief back from duty 
we were one bed short—that is the one the cat 
was on; two of the sentries had doubled up in 
one bunk so as not to disturb the cat and her 
family until morning. This morning five of the 
prisoners volunteered to have their names at- 
tached to the kittens. We also have one little 
kitten which walks with the sentry on number 
one post during the whole relief and she is great 
company.—J. J. SULLIVAN. 


SoutH Lancaster, Mass. 
The dog which I took out February 5 is very 
contented and satisfied with us and we are with 
him. He has been christened Demi. All the 
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‘farm life is new to him and he is much interested 
in the animals, particularly the pigs! He also 
enjoys running behind the carriage when I drive. 
He makes this place absolutely his home. With 
best wishes to the League, and to their splendid 
work I am,—Very truly yours, J. M. 


Newton HiGHLaNnpDs, Mass. 

The dog which we took February 12 is per- 
fectly satisfactory and very happy and well. 
We are all exceedingly fond of him, and he in 
turn is devoted to each member of the family. 
He hasn’t shown a single bad trait so far but I 
think the poor fellow has been terribly beaten 
and abused before he found friends. He cringes 
so when he thinks he has displeased us, and ex- 
pects to be beaten. We make him obey us, 
but not through fear, and he knows just as well 
as the children when I send him down cellar for 
chasing autos. It is really funny and rather 
pathetic to see how hard he tries to tell me about 
it when I scold him for hanging around a neigh- 
bor boy’s bunny cage. Those rabbits are his 
worst temptation, and I am sure he has been 
used for hunting some time. We often wish we 
knew a little about his earlier history, but sup- 
pose that is impossible. He has been free since 
his third day here, and never offered to run 
away, so I am inclined to think he was originally 
stolen from his home unless some one gave him 
over to you. He is already licensed and his 
collar engraved.—Yours sincerely, B. W. C. 


WAVERLY, Mass. 

I received your card inquiring for the dog 
Which I took from the League March first. We 
are well satisfied with him and I am sure he is 
happy and contented. We call him “Laddie.” 
He has grown very handsome, is playful and 
lovely, but also sensible and minds well. We 
haven’t used the leash on him for a long time as 
he does not want to run away when he goes for a 
walk, and never leaves the grounds. He has 
learned some tricks—one is, to sit up on his hind 
legs and wait for a piece of candy or cracker. 
Besides Laddie we have two cats. He is very 
fond of one of these, they are very good friends. 
. thought you might be interested to know that 
this cat has never caught a bird. There are a 


great many birds here, but he never makes any 
attempt to catch them. We hope to have a 
picture of Laddie to send you very soon.—Yours 
very truly, D. E. B. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
CoMMISSIONERS ON FISHERIES AND GAME, 
MARSHFIELD, Mass., 
March 26, 1917. 
The dog I took out February 5 has proved 
very satisfactory and is contented. Both dogs 
that I got from you are all that I hoped they 
would be, good watch dogs, on the job all the 
time, and both are great pets of mine-—Yours 
truly, L. B. Sherman Superintendent. 


November 1, 1917. 
In reply to your card asking if Dog 3472 is 
contented, I would say that he is the best dog 
we ever saw and he is perfectly contented and 
happy, and we are very pleased with him. My 
father takes him out in the woods for long walks 
and they both enjoy it—L. D. H. 


SETTLEMENT AssocIATION OF NEw HampsHIRE. 
MancHEsSTER, N. H. 

Replying to your card of inquiry as to Dog 
3631 received today, he is no longer a number 
merely, but is a well beloved companion and 
friend, answering quickly to his new name, 
Bruce. He has the freedom of the house and the 
city, and, further, what he seems to enjoy, the 
love of sixty young women!—Yours very truly, 


Be 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE, Mass. 
November 1, 1917. 

In answer to your postal of October 29, 1917, 
the dog No. 3317, which we took from you Sep- 
tember 22, 1917, is very satisfactory and seems 
very contented. We have a little boy of five, 
to whom the animal has taken quite a fancy and 
they are very devoted to each other; in fact the 
whole family would hate to part with the dog, as 
he is a general favorite and pet with us all. 
We have a large yard and plenty of space for 
the dog to play and romp in, and the animal is 
very satisfactory to us in every way.—Thanking 
you for your inquiries, I remain, Respectfully, 
SBCA YE 
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1 THE COST OF WAR - 

|= | Loans of Countries at War | 
Including Loans up to =< & 
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Are you enlisted in the great campaign for conservation of food? Is your 
school doing its part in driving home the importance of thrift and economy? 
FARMER AND HUNTINGTON’S “FOOD PROBLEMS” is highly indorsed by 


Defense and Food Councils. 


It is an admirable combination of arithmetic and 


patriotism for sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Through its use every pupil 
may know the food facts and figures that may spell victory or defeat. 


GINN AND COMPANY 15 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 


Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


WHAT DOG BISCUITS 
DO YOU BUY? 


An appropriate biscuit has as much to do 
with your dog’s health as your dinner has 
with you. 


Serve him with what is best for him and 
by so doing help to conserve the food supply 
and win the war. 


SPRATT’S MEAT FIBRINE DOG 


CAKES OR PUPPY BISCUITS 
Are Best for All Breeds. 


Write for Samples and send 2c stamp 
for “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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tm: Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established eight years. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET DEDHAM, MASS. 


Tel. Dedham 352-W 


Cll TTS A 
OAKDALE FARM—Dogs Boarded and House Broken 


Kennel yards for exercise. Will call for 
dogs if desired. Best of references. 


MRS. FRANK O.“THAXTER 
1331 Central Street, Stoughton, Mass. Tel. Stoughton 31-8 


: Fifty-Eighth Year 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. ‘The limited number of ‘“‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W, Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of’ the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at the 
headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street,. 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 189: 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRy , : ‘ . 3 . 19 LamBErtT AVE. 

Nortsa Enp . : ; . 89 Nort BENNET STREET 

Souta Enp . ; ; . 109 NortTHAmMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . : : : : . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM . : : : : 51 Marske STREET 

West Lynn . 2 F : . 9386 STICKNEY STREET 
Population of cities and towns served 5 : : : : ; . 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1917 . ‘ : : : é : : ‘ 41,550 
Animals brought in by visitors . : : : : é 4 : ‘ 8,899 
‘Copies of humane literature distributed . : : : F : : 66,585 
Visitors received : : : i ; ‘ : 3 : ; : 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- ; 

LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 

TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of'calls madeimr 1917 8) i." slam pee ee ea Oe 

Number of animalscollected. . . . . + - - « 81,954 
; 


| 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 17 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animalstreated . 3 : : 3 “ ‘ : : 92,175 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1917 : F é : - : Li7ToOu 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1917 ; aero. 425 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1917 : ; : i : , 649 
Number of horses given vacations . ; \ : : : : 5 a 52 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 

OF REST FOR HORSES | 

238 Pine Street, Dedham | 

A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to’ condition for 


work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, ‘The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to i 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres., or F. J. Bradlee, Treas., 51 Carver St., Horo 
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